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TABULAR VIEW 
OF THE SCHOOLS IN CAMBRIDGE, 


AT THE END OF THE WINTER TERM, 
FEBRUARY, 1851. 


No. Scholars, Average 
School. Location. Teachers and Assistants. Salary. Attendance, 
at ta cae onde tig NO CE Fa) Summer. Winter. Summer. Winter. 
High School, Amory Street, | Elbridge Smith, $1,500 | 154) 205] 128/ 182 
J.B. M. Gray, Sub Mast’r} 700 
Mise N. W. Manning, Ass’t} 400 
“ oh. C, Bubler, . +“ 300 
“ E. Goodhue, os 300 
Warp I. 
Auburn Grammar, | School Court, | Daniel Mansfield, 1,000 86 | 88 70 73 
Miss Emily Cutler, Ass’t] 300 
“© Alphabet, co ‘© Mary S. Gould, 275 | 1388|) 183] 109} 96 
“ Eliza Gould, Ass’t} 150 
Winthrop Grammar,| North Avenue, | W. H. Ladd, 1,000 58 | 56 42) 44 
ef Middle, eS gees Miss S. BE. Wi iggin, 800} 116| 64 80 55 
4, ‘ Mixed,* nf ae A. A. Allen, pure 66 40 
Washington Middle,| Garden Street, | “ A. M. Ireson, 300| 9 | 95] 715] 76.3 
oe Te ee Downs, Ass’t| 200 
. Primary,,; “ « “© R.R. Munroe, 225! 86; 90} 59| 68 
Warp II. 
Harvard Grammar, | Harvard Street,| A. B. Magoun, 1,000 | 153] 155) 121| 122 
Miss Emily James, Ass’t} 300 
‘Helen Clapp, ’ 3800 
ng Middle, 4 2 UL. A. Skilton, 3800 62 72 48 538 
"5 Primary, oe “ “ A. E. Conant, 275| 67) 65| 46/ 46 
Mason Grammar, _ | State sé A. ©. Smith, 1,000} 119] 114] 81] 89.9 
Miss L.M.Demmon, Ass’t} 300 
“ Middle, * Af “© Eliza K. Brackett, 250} 117] 96 75 79 
“« Ellen Lewis, Ass’t} 200 
«Alphabet, Hs 2 Mrs. M. A. Jones, 275 72| 102 64 67 
Broadway Grammar,| Broadway, B. W. Roberts, 1,000 70| 76 54/ 49 
“ Primary, 6 Mrs. A. E. Conant, 275| 121] 121 89; 89 
Miss M. A. Gregory, Asst} 150 
Franklin Middle, Franklin Street, Lucretia Clapp, 300 71} 80} 48.8 
‘I Primary, sc a “ PD. H. Chadbourne, 275 8 | 84 64 
$ Alphabet, ae 2 “ M. A. Tarbell, 275 86} 82 73 
Dana Hill Middle, | Centre - “ Sophia Studley, 300 60} 68 46 
oa Mike, o Rs * Caroline Wason, 250! 76| 67! 48 
Bridge Mixed, Pioneer ‘“ “« Jane Dallinger, 275| 66| 74| 43 
Amory Mixed, Hampshire “ “ Susan Dimond, 275 72| 76 46 
Boardman Alphabet,| School “ Ann Lewis, 275| 144] 106| 67 
Warp III. 
Otis Grammar, Otis Street, N. K. Noble, 1,000 88} 83] 62.2 
Miss M. E. Taft, Ass’t} 250 
“ Middle, ie y “ §. A. Cutler. 250 69; 63 
“ Primary, Te “© Frances B. Adams, 275; 99| 74) _70 
Putnam Grammar, | “ “ J. M. Lassell, 1,090 | 139] 147} 108 
Miss M. A. Chandler,Ass’t} 300 
“ §.M. Burnham, 300 
“ Primary, de geese “© Frances N. Smith, 275! 77) 80| 58.9 
tr ne Alphabat tae use “ Emma White, 275 75 | 105 60 
Eastern Primary, A W “OH. E. Taft, 275 78| 838 65 
Thorndike Middle, | Thorndike St., | “ 8. E. Strickland, 300} 58| 52| 48.5 
*y Alphabet, “ M. H. Butler, 275 | 125) 95 80 
North Middle, Thea Street, “ . R. Spalding, 800 42| 58] 30.5 
‘* Alphabet, 4 ‘* H. E. Conant, 275| 150; 124) 107 
Teacher of Music, Nathan Lincoln, 700 


*Taken from the Winthrop Middle, Oct. 1850. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


FOR THE 


MUNICIPAL YEAR ENDING APRIL 7, 1851. 


The School Committee, in compliance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, hereby present their Annual Report in relation to the con- 
dition of the Public Schools, and to their own labors for promoting 
the great purposes for which these schools were instituted. 

These labors have been arduous. The Committee consists only 
of seven members, exclusive of the Chairman, whose other official 
duties exempt him from the obligation of making regular visits to 
the schools. In each of the First and Third Wards there are two 
members of the Committee, and in the Second Ward, three. The 
members residing in the different Wards constitute three sub-com- 
mittees, who have respectively the oversight of the schools within 
their own Wards; and a sub-committee of three is also chosen from 
the whole Board to visit the High School. 

Exclusive of the High School, there are now thirty-four schools 
of different grades ; seven of which are in the First Ward, sixteen in 
the Second, and eleven in the Third. They are all visited by the 
sub-committees once a month, and at other times, as opportunity per- 
mits or supposed necessity requires. As the stated meetings of the 
whole Committee are held monthly, and special meetings as fre- 
quently as occasions demand, they are enabled to communicate 
individually to those present at a full meeting whatever is important 
to be known in regard to the government and instruction of the 
schools. 
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The monthly and intermediate visits to the several schools as they 
are made without warning, afford, in some respects, better opportunities 
for judging of the excellencies or defects of teachers in their methods 
of government and instruction, than the stated examinations. These 
unexpected visits enable the visitors to scan morg thoroughly the 
method by which order is gained and preserved. Only the regu- 
lar lessons of the hour are recited, and the visitors can thus perceive 
how the ordinary work of the school is done, and by what means 
and influences the results are obtained which appear at the semi- 
annual examinations. Such visits, therefore, give favorable oppor- 
tunities for suggestion and counsel in aid of a teacher’s inexperience, 
and prepare the sub-committees to report to the whole Board, at the 
stated meetings, the condition of the several schools within their 
respective Wards. 

According to the present arrangement, there are two stated ex- 
aminations of all the schools during a year; namely, at the close of 
the summer and of the winter terms. The examinations of the past 
year have been held at these times, and full reports have been made 
of the results. The High School and Grammar Schools are examined 
by the whole Committee, and the schools of lower grades by sub- 
committees. The following schedule shows the order in which the 
schools were examined at the end of the last winter term, and how 
the labor was distributed among the several members of the Com- 
mittee.— 


Middle, Primary and Alphabet Schools. 
SECTION I. 
Examiners.—Merssrs. Bowen, HosMER AND WELLINGTON, 


Washington Middle, Wednesday, February 12, 10 30 A. M. 
Thorndike ‘“ Thursday, 4 12, 10 80 A. M. 
(74 


Otis o MY a 130 P.M. 
North ‘r « ea ‘s 3° + POM 
Mason + Friday, “3 14, 9 A.M. 
Franklin - - | Mg ve 10 30 A. M. 
Harvard bs Wy o x 130 P. M. 
Dana Hill “ 6 Kt é 3... P.M. 
Winthrop 66 ec as 15, 10 30 A. M, 


SECTION II. 
Examiners.—MEssrs. FELTON AND CLARKE. 


Bridge Mixed, Wednesday, February 12, 10 80 A. M. 
Otis Primary, Thursday, = 138, 10 80 A. M. 
Putnam ¥ oi if 130 P. M. 
Eastern di os af = shoe Ree ayes 
Franklin i Friday, he 14, Oe Aas 
Harvard + 6 oe 7 10 80 A. M. 
Amory Mixed, k h fe 130 P.M. 
Broadway Primary, iy 4 se an ta ee? 
Washington Saturday, & 15, 10 80 A. M. 
SECTION III. 

Examiners.—Messrs. Muzzey AND PERKINS. 
Winthrop Mixed, Monday, February 10, BT ee 4 
Auburn Alphabet, » of y 10 30 A. M. 
Thorndike ¢ Thursday, ‘ 13, 10 30 A. M. 
Putnam cs ‘5 ps 130 P.M 
North as t yy 6A Steen bogie 
Boardman Friday, s 14, 9, As, My 
Mason & ss of 3 10 80 A. M. 
Franklin os af s u 130 P. M. 
Dana Hill Mixed, ih ef DB nets My 

GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
Broadway Grammar, Monday, February 17, 9. Been, 
Mason if 7 ry Ms 130 P. M. 
Auburn i Tuesday, sit Ta 9. «AM, 
Winthrop fF He SS 1380 P. M. 
Harvard Fe Wednesday “ 19, 9 A.M. 
Otis Thursday, ‘“ 20, OP SAY ae 
Putnam ks af “ . 130 A. M. 
Mr. Bowen __ will examine in Grammar. 
Dr. Clarke gh $6 2 Arithmetic. 
Mr. Felton of zs Z Reading and Composition. 
Mr. Muzey “ sé - History. 
Mr. Perkins “ & os Spelling, Defining, and Music. 
Dr. Wellington “  “ . & Geography. 
Mr. Hosmer “ : ‘‘ Writing, Maps, Cards, Drawing, 


Statistics, &c. 


6 
Order of Recitations. 


THIRD CLASS. 


A. M. Pp. M. 

Spelling and Defining, pr too 1 30 to 1 45 
SECOND CLASS. 

Grammar, 915 to 9 80 1 45 to 2 
FOURTH CLASS. 

Arithmetic, 8 80 to 9 45 2 to 215 
FIRST CLASS. 

History, 9 45 to 10 2 15 to 2 80 

Arithmetic, 10 to1015 2 80 to 2 45 

Grammar, 10 15 to 10 30 2 45 to 8 

Recess, 10 80 to 10 40 3 to810 
Music, 10 40 to 10 55 3 10 to 3 25 

FIRST CLASS. 

Geography, 10 55 to 11 10 3 25 to 3 40 

Reading, 11 10 to 11 25 3 40 to 8 55 

Spelling and Defining 11 25 to 11 40 3 55 to 4 10 
FIFTH CLASS. 

Geography, 11 40 to 11 50 4 10 to 4 20 
SIXTH CLASS. 

Reading, 11 50 to 12 4 20 to 4 30 

High School, Friday, February 21, 9A. M. 


The Alphabet Schools were found to be in a good condition. 
Allowance is to be made for some of these which fall below others, 
from peculiarity of circumstances. ‘To the Auburn Alphabet School 
the Committee unanimously award the praise of superiority among 
those of the same grade. The average age of the children is greater 
than in other schools of the same class, but it may be doubted whe- 
ther the presence in an Alphabet School of several pupils who are over 
fourteen years of age, is a circumstance conducive to its prosperity ; 
the two teachers are models of patience and gentle energy as well as 
of accuracy in their mode of instruction. The North Alphabet School, 
with one hundred and twenty scholars on its list, and all but one of 
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foreign parentage, has but one teacher, who deserves great praise 
for what she has accomplished, under such circumstances. The 
Mixed Schools appear to be making good progress, and of this class 
the Amory and the Bridge Mixed are still distinguished for the 
order and advancement of the pupils. 

The Primary Schools are generally in a satisfactory state. In 
the Broadway Primary a singular fact was noticed; namely, the 
mixture of four different races among the pupils,—the Anglo-Saxon, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and African. But by the influence of the teachers 
and of habit, there exists perfect good feeling among them, and 
there is no apparent consciousness of difference of race or condition. 
The classification of the school, in regard to progress, is eminently 
exact, showing great equality in the respective gradations. In one 
of the schools of this grade, the Washington Primary, the progress 
was thought to be tardy, and sufficient advances did not seem to have 
been made beyond the Alphabet Schools. The teacher is diligent and 
faithful, but the school is a large and difficult one. At the examin- 
ation a want of interest, promptness and accuracy was evinced by 
many of the pupils; some of them appeared to good advantage, 
while others needed prompting from the Committee, but received it 
from the surrounding pupils. The teacher of the Otis Primary 
deserves great praise for having raised the school in a short time 
from a very low state to its present condition, in which it may sus- 
tain comparison with the best of its class. 

The Middle Schools, with one exception, may be said, on the 
whole, to be in a good condition. The Franklin and Dana Mill, 
in particular, deserves mention for thoroughness, both in regard to 
order and the performance of the required tasks. In several of 
these schools, the delineation of maps and drawing, which are 
matters not required, although they are encouraged, have been in- 
troduced successfully, while grammar, which is required as a study 
to be commenced, has been generally neglected. The Worth Middle 
School at East Cambridge deserves especial praise, as its able 
teacher, Miss Spaulding, has accomplished much, very much, with 
quite unpromising materials, seven-eighths of her pupils being of 
foreign parentage. The Washington Middle School has appeared; 
in the occasional visits of the sub-committee, better than in former 
years. The order has been more complete and the recitations 
more prompt. But there is still room for improvement. At the 
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examination, the Committee regret to say they were disappointed 
in finding the performances still below the just standard of schools 
of this grade. 

We have generally abstained from direct comparisons of schools 
of the same grade, whether Alphabet, Primary, or Middle. There 
are so many circumstances to be taken into account in forming a 
judgment of the respective merits of teachers, that there would 
be danger of doing injustice, in some cases, by comparing them 
with each other. ‘The sub-committees, in their visits, have means 
and opportunities of observing defects, or errors of judgment, or 
remissness in the management of schools, which, if corrigible, they 
strive to correct; but if beyond remedy, the Committee, in obe- 
dience to their sense of duty, seek for a change of teachers. In 
distinctness of enunciation both of syllables and elementary sounds, 
and in the art of reading generally, there is great need of increased 
effort on the part of the instructers of the Primary and Mixed 
Schools. Errors in pronunciation, and a thick, imperfect, and 
hurried utterance become inveterate by long habit in the pupil’s 
tender years; and the teacher’s labor at a subsequent period is 
wasted in a vain attempt to amend them. 

The examinations of the Grammar Schools were attended by the 
whole Committee and were conducted in the different departments 
of instruction by the several members of the Board, the teachers 
being seldom requested to examine any class or portion of a class. 
Most of these seminaries deserve strong commendation in all res- 
pects ; and particularly in relation to reading, in which the pupils 
of the Grammar Schools seem to have been so thoroughly trained 
during the past year, as to do great credit to themselves and their 
instructers. 

In the Auburn Grammar School, the first class read with a per- 
fect understanding of the sense and spirit of the author, and a lively 
feeling of the character of the passages selected. They sometimes 
neglected to observe the formal rules of the pauses and punctuation ; 
but this, instead of injuring the effect of their performances, gave 
them the higher charm of natural feeling, and that grace which is 
beyond the reach of art. 

The Master of the Winthrop Grane School is entitled to 
particular praise for his thorough methods of curing faults of enun- 
ciation, of making his scholars give the full and appropriate sounds 
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to letters and combination of letters, and of teaching them in all 
respects a correct and effective management of the voice. The 
good effects of this instruction are very apparent. ‘The third class 
read excellently. As a whole, the reading of the first class was 
beautiful ; and two or three of the members of that class read difh- 
cult poetical passages with so much feeling, with such correctness of 
appreciation, with such rich effect from the management of voices, 
whose natural qualities were very fine, that they would have been 
applauded by any audience of taste and refinement. The exercise 
in enunciation, in which the whole school participated, cannot be 
too strongly commended. No compositions were presented by this 


- school. 


The reading of the Harvard Grammar School must have been 
the result of careful instruction. The sense of the passages was 
very well rendered. It was obvious that the pupils had been well 
trained, both in regard to the principles of the art of reading, and 
to intelligent reflection upon the subject of the pieces. ‘The man- 
ner in which some of the first class, especially some of the girls, read 
the Thanatopsis, produced a great effect, as was shown by the pro- 
found stillness of an unusually large audience. The compositions 
were numerous and well written. The hand-writing was good and 
the spelling correct. More than usual care seemed to have been 
taken in the selection of subjects. The style, generally speaking, 
was in good taste, and the sentiments correct. 

The exercise in reading, of the first class in the Putnam Gram- 
mar School, was excellent. The principal piece selected was 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis. They rendered the peculiar beauties of this 
exquisite poem with so much tenderness of feeling, and so fine an 
appreciation of its character, that the examiner was led to question. 
them with more than usual care upon the qualities of its style, the 
poetical significance of its expressions, the fitness of the illustrations 
and allusions ; and the promptness and felicity of the answers they 
gave on all these points were remarkable. He, no less than the 
rumerous listeners, whose expressive silence was the best witness of 
the excellence of the performance, was satisfied that the minds and 
tastes and hearts of these youths had been together cultivated by 
the most thorough systematic and judicious training, the benefits of 
which, even should their schoo] instruction stop here, will be deeply 
felt by them through life. In this school, forty-six compositions 
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were presented, besides several numbers of a manuscript Gazette, 
embracing between sixty and seventy communications. All of the 
former were read, and as many of the latter as the time allowed. 
The pieces were carefully written; a few errors were noticed in 
spelling, or in the use of unauthorized words. ‘The language was 
generally correct and well chosen. 

We have spoken at length of the reading in the several Grammar 
Schools, because it is a part of education which, in past times, has 
almost everywhere been very imperfectly appreciated, and because 
such an attainment of the art as manifests that the reader fully 
understands and feels what he reads, is worthy of all the pains it 
costs both the teachers and the taught. 

The examination of the first and third classes of the Grammar 
Schools in spelling and defining the meaning of words, was generally 
creditable. In two of the schools, however, and in the Broadway 
Grammar School especially, the pupils were not so successful as in 
the others, in which the definitions were generally given with great 
exactness. The exercises in this department of the first class in the 
Otis Grammar School were faultless. 

Grammar is not taught on the same system, or from the same 
text-books, in all the schools; but the results of the instruction 
given, on whatever plan, are about the same, and the teachers 
deserve much commendation for their success in imparting a com- 
petent knowledge of what is an abstruse and difficult subject to 
youthful pupils. In the Auburn and Putnam Schools, especially, 
the scholars of the first class manifested great familiarity with the 
structure and forms of our language, and with the principles which 
determine the proper modes of expression. In nearly all the 
schools, they analyzed sentences with ease and correctness, and cor- 
rected ungrammatical phrases seemingly with a clear understanding 
of the nature of the error, and with great promptness in applying 
the proper rule or principle to each case. The Winthrop Sehool 
has not advanced so far in this duty as other schools of the same 
grade, because a somewhat novel plan of instruction has been 
adopted, the proper fruits of which will not appear in full till another 
semi-annual examination. 

The examination in History was very pleasing in the main, and 
more particularly in the schools where the pupils did not rely on 
memory for the exact words of the author. Much ought not to be 
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expected from the pupils in this department ; whenin the Grammar 
Schools, they are generally quite young, and they have many other 
things to learn which are indispensable. A mode of teaching his- 
tory, which has been practised to some extent, with very good 
results, in the Mason Grammar School, deserves mention and 
praise ; and the Committee believe that the plan, somewhat modi- 
fied and enlarged, might be profitably adopted in the other schools. 
The instructer gives a short lecture, or reads a few pages selected 
from a historical book; and the pupils take notes, which they after- 
wards write out with care in a manuscript book devoted to the 
purpose. These notes of lectures or readings in history may be 
the only exercises in “ composition” required in the school. 

The Committee who conducted the examination in Geography 
prepared a series of general questions, differing in form, in many 
cases, from those contained in the text-books, and examined the 
classes on the general principles of Geography, rather than on the 
particular portions they had studied during the past term of six 
months. ‘This course, though not so favorable to their promptness 
in answering the questions put to them, enabled the examiners to 
judge more accurately of the amount of their geographical know- 
ledge. The result of the examination was satisfactory in most 
cases, and, in some, deserving of great praise. Though much still 
remains to be done, yet, during the last five years, there has been a 
great improvement in the method of teaching Geography. It was 
formerly a very dull, but is now an interesting study. This 
change has been owing in a great degree to the introduction of 
outline maps. By the aid derived from the maps, a clear and dis- 
tinct idea is impressed on the mind of the relative situation of coun- 
tries and towns and of their physical peculiarities, while, at the same 
time, the recitations are made more attractive and practical. De- 
lineation of maps has become a study in all our Grammar Schools ; 
and it is gratifying to notice the great and increasing interest taken 
in it both by pupils and teachers. Many of these were exhibited 
at the last examination, all of which were creditable, and some of 
them very beautiful. The text-book in use has great merits; but 
the printing, like that of many other school books, is from so small 
a type that it must be injurious to the eyesight. And, generally, 
it may be said, that the mechanical execution of school books is so 
bad, the paper being dingy and flimsy, the type minute and often 
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imperfect, and the impression a faint one, that there is cause for 
loud and just complaint. It would be well if all School Committees 
made it a rule to exclude books, against which this objection exists, 
whatever their merits in other respects. 

In Arithmetic, the first and fourth classes of the Grammar Schools 
were examined with a pleasing result. In all these schools, the 
pupils showed a good knowledge of the principles and practice of 
arithmetic, and in most of them, a great promptness as well as accu- 
racy was manifested. As all showed a marked degree of excellence, 
it would be difficult to make a minute comparison between them. 

The examination of writing, maps, drawing, and cards was 
assigned to one member of the Committee, though all partook in 
some degree of the pleasure offered by the exhibition of drawings 
and penmanship, in which much taste and skill were displayed. 
Specimens of writing were presented in all the Grammar Schools, 
and it was manifest that careful attention had been paid to this 
department. ‘The gradations marking the quality of the hand- 
writing were not from bad to good, but from good to very good, and 
from very good to excellent. In some of the schools, particularly | 
in the Auburn, Otis, Harvard, and Putnam, there were exhibited 
very creditable specimens of drawing. In the Putnam School, 
various specimens were shown, embracing scenery and groups of 
figures, evincing much skill, and giving evidence of talent capable 
of high attainment in this delightful art. Drawing in some of the 
schools, if not in all, is a privilege allowed only to those who have 

redeemed the time by a previous faultless preparation in the other 
lessons required from the class to which they belong. 

Instruction in music was given during the first half of the year 
principally by the teachers of the several schools ; but during the last 
six months, it has been imparted by our present music teacher, Mr. 
Lincoln, who has, with great fidelity and success, attended to this 
important branch of a Common School education. He has visited 
weekly all our public schools, excepting two, the ordinary teachers 
of which are fully competent to instruct in music. The Broadway 
Grammar School has, in its master, an accomplished teacher of 
music, as is evident from the excellent performance of his whole 
school, equalled only by the singing of the Dana Hill Middle and 
the Grammar Schools of the third Ward. The happy result, already 
so apparent, of Mr. Lincoln’s labors gives assurance that, in a few 
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years, there will be raised up in our Common Schools a generation 
of singers, who will be able to render in music the praise due their 
instructer, and also the homage which belongs to Him who has been 
pleased to favor so highly the children of our City. 

In many of the schools, cards are used, noting the daily attendance 
and deportment of the pupils, which are severally sent weekly to their 
respective parents. It is found that the attendance is more con- 
stant in the schools where these cards are used than in the others, 
If this method of communication with parents be the cause of greater 
constancy of attendance, it affords a strong reason for its adoption 
in all the schools. 

The Committee are happy to notice a decided improvement the 
past year in the attendance of the children. In Ward I., a special 
effort has been made on this subject by the sub-committee of the 
Ward, and the school registers show gratifying results of their 
labors. The expedient was adopted by one teacher in Ward II. of 
publishing in the Cambridge Chronicle the weekly attendance of the 
scholars. The effect was found good, and’we think this example wor- 
thy of imitation. In some of our schools, the attendance has been di- 
minished by sickness, but on the whole, the per centage of punctuality 
has increased over that of the past year. There is room, however, for 
further advancement in this respect, and we trust that parents will 
consider its importance, and remember that a day’s, or even a half- 
day’s, absence may spoil the entire.progress of the week. It is an 
argument in favor of erecting large school-houses, that, when there 
are several schools under the same roof, the younger children of a 
family can be accompanied by their elder brothers and sisters in 
going to school and returning home, and their attendance under 
these circumstances is more regular. 

The Committee have required each teacher to submit, during the 
month of February, a written report, in which the history of his or 
her school for the past year must be fully presented, accompanied 
by such remarks, suggestions, and statistics as the state of the 
school may seem to require. Lach teacher is expected also to 
report the whole attendance of the several terms, the average 
attendance, and the average number during each term. This duty 
has generally been performed with fidelity. Some of these reports: 
contain valuable suggestions, and we wish they might be laid before 
the whole city. In other cases, the reports have been very brief and 
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meagre,—a mere statement of statistics. The Committee hope this 
defect may, during the coming year, be remedied. Every observing 
teacher will notice facts encouraging or otherwise in the condition 
of his or her school, which are not seen at the public examination, 
and which may escape the eye of even the most vigilant Committee. 

The present mode of conducting the stated examinations in our 
Grammar Schools seems to be as nearly perfect as any that can be 
devised. It was adopted after much painful effort and bitter ex- 
perience. As examinations were formerly conducted, the Com- 
mittee entering on their work without any preparation, and calling 
up classes as chance directed, very little was discovered concerning 
the condition of the school; and if it appeared ill, it was as likely 
to be the fault of the Committee as of teachers and pupils. One 
year, as some of the members remember, the schools were ex- 
amined, as an experiment, by printed questions ; and the result was 
so unpropitious, that no one wished to try the experiment again. 
The present method works admirably, and is believed to be equally 
satisfactory to the Committee, the teachers and the scholars. 

The government of the schools in all their gradations, including 
the High School, of which we have not yet spoken, appears to have 
been maintained with great care and success. A disorderly school 
is among the rare exceptions, and not suffered to remain in a con- 
fused condition. Corporal punishments are not prohibited; but 
chief reliance is placed on such affectionate admonitions, moral ex- 
hortations, or stern rebukes, as the dispositions of the pupils and 
the nature of their delinquencies may seem to require. 

As the population of the City is daily increasing, there is a con- 
stant demand for enlarged accommodations for the schools. When 
new buildings are required for this purpose, they should be cor- 
structed on a scale proportioned, not merely to the actual demand 
for the moment, but to the probable wants of the neighbourhood, 
five, ten, or fifteen years hence. Otherwise we follow a policy of 
make-shifts and temporary expedients, which is sure to be more 
expensive in the long run, and which subjects the schools to fre- 
quent changes of organization that are highly detrimental to their 
advancement. Parents have recently made loud and just com- 
plaint, because their children, after becoming attached to one schcol 
and one set of instructers, under whom they were making good 
progress, were necessarily drafted off to a new school, there to 
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make trial of a new teacher, and, it is probable, of a somewhat dif- 
ferent plan of instruction, and, at any rate, to lose time and be put 
back in their studies by the change. Moreover, the new school 
being so small as to relieve the old one of its redundant population 
only for a short time, the cry of a want of room is soon repeated, 
another small and cheap structure is erected, and the evils of a new 
distribution of the scholars are again encountered. ‘The result is, 
before Jong, that the City has three small and inconvenient school- 
houses, the aggregate cost of which is much greater than that of one 
large and commodious building, which would accommodate the 
whole number of pupils, and the erection of which, in the first place, 
would have saved all. the evils attendant upon a swarming of the 
hive from being twice repeated. 

Again, the cost of instruction and other annual expenses are con- 
siderably less for one large school than for two small ones, which 
will accommodate the same number of pupils. The true economical 
policy, at least for the Grammar Schools, is to bring the pupils 
together into as large masses as are consistent with efficiency of 
management and instruction. Cambridge has now seven Grammar 
Schools, which contain in the aggregate not quite 700 pupils. 
The first cost of these school-houses and the annual expense for these 
pupils are certainly larger than what would be required for four 
schools, each containing 200 pupils. And it is equally certain that 
the smaller number of schools could be better managed and 
better taught ; the expense would be lessened, and the character 
of the schools would be improved. A master who is fit to have 
charge of any Grammar School, is capable, with a proper number of 
assistants, whose salaries are much smaller than his own, of manag- 
ing one which contains at least 200 pupils, and can hardly do him- 
self or the school justice with asmaller number. From the analogy 
of the animal economy, we see that one head is enough to direct. 
the operations of two hands and ten fingers. 

As the population of Cambridge is spread over much space, and 
regard must be had to the convenience of the scholars by not oblig- 
ing them to go an unreasonable distance to school, the Committee 
cannot recommend the union of any two of the Grammar Schools 
now existing. But they do most earnestly recommend, that, in 
erecting new school-houses, they may be so constructed that each 
Grammar School may contain at least 200 pupils. 
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These remarks are seasonable at the present time. In the First 
Ward, there is a pressing necessity for the erection of a new schiool- 
building. Inthe Auburn Grammar School, 110 pupils are crowded 
into a space which affords insufficient accommodation for 90; and 
a class of 26 scholars with their teacher are often forced into what 
is rather a large closet than a recitation room, as it measures about 
eleven feet by nine. The Auburn Alphabet School has sometimes 
120 pupils, while the room is not large enough for one hundred. 
In the North District of this Ward, the Winthrop Mixed School is 
not accommodated, but sheltered from the rain, in an old saddler’s 
shop, which is not ventilated except by a hole in the roof, which has 
no proper place for storing fuel or the outer garments of the scholars, 
and into which 74 hapless little children are crowded into a space 
that would not afford standing room for 60 growing persons. And 
for this miserable shanty the City pays a rent of $100 a year, 
because no other large room in that neighbourhood can be procured 
at any price. And the evils enumerated are becoming greater with 
the lapse of every day, as the number of pupils in each of these 
schools is constantly on the increase. The Committee would be- 
false to their duty, if they did not earnestly declare their opinion, 
that the interest of the schools and the bealth both of teachers and 
scholars will seriously suffer, if a new school-house be not imme- 
diately commenced in the First Ward, so as to be ready for occu- 
pation before the next winter. A plan for this purpose has already 
been approved by the citizens who are most concerned in this state 
of things, and by the Committee of the City Council on public pro- 
perty. | 

In the Second Ward, there is need at this moment of a new 
building large enough to contain four, if not six, of the schools now 
established ; and a room is also needed for the Amory Mixed School. 
The Committee are now hiring two rooms, at an annual expense of 
$ 200, neither of which is well suited to the purpose. They have 
been obliged to divide schools, and have sometimes found, in a few 
months, that each part has become as large as the original school. 
Through the unavoidable changes that have been occasioned by 
want of room, children have been sometimes compelled to leave a 
school which was near at hand, and go to a distant one. ‘They are 
perhaps taken from a higher class and placed in a lower one; at 
any rate, the change to them is disagreeable and injurious. If all 
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the children in the City are to be educated, and if equal justice 
is to be done to all, we must have a liberal allowance of school- 
room. ‘The Committee are aware of the expensiveness of the work ; 
but they are confident that no citizen can be acquainted with all 
the facts in the case without agreeing with them in the belief, that 
true economy and the best use of the necessary appropriations for 
schools imperiously require alarge expenditure for buildings during 
the present year. 

During the past year, the Committee have been much embarrassed 
by the circumstance that their powers and duties are not clearly 
defined. According to an Ordinance of the City Council, dated 
June 9th, 1846, ‘‘ the School Committee shall have the care of the 
school-houses of the City; they shall cause the same to be repaired 
From time to time, and kept in good order; provide fuel for the 
schools, and all things necessary for the comfort of the scholars 
therein.’ By an Ordinance passed April 9th, 1850, the City 
Council repealed that portion of the preceding ordinance which is 
printed in italics. Now the question very frequently arises, whether 
something which the School Committee are asked to do, or cause to 
be done, comes under the description of ‘‘ repairs of the school- 
house,” or of “things necessary for the comfort of the scholars 
therein.” If a pane of glass is broken in a window, the authority 
of the City Council‘is needed to repair it; but if a water pail be 
past service, the School Committee must order a new one. So far, 
allis clear. But blackboards may be either inserted in the walls 
of the building, or may form part of the moveable furniture. Which 
body, then, has authority to order a new blackboard to be made, 
and to decide the question whether the blackboard shall be move- 
able or fixed? This trifling instance illustrates the doubt to which 
the Committee were exposed in many cases of greater or less impor- 
tance. 

All the duties enumerated in the ordinance first mentioned are 
assigned, by a statute of the Commonwealth, to the Prudential 
Committee for the schools; and in another section of the same 
statute it is provided, that ‘in all cases where a Prudential Com- 
mittee shall not be chosen for any School District, the School Com- 
mittee of the town shall perform al/ the duties of the Prudential 
Committee thereof.” The City Charter throws no light upon the 
subject, for it merely enacts that the School Committee of Cam- 
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bridge “ shall perform ald such duties as the School Committees in 
towns are required by law to perform.” 

Being desirous to clear up the doubt upon this subject, the Com- 
mittee voted that the written opinion of ‘ competent counsel learned 
in the law’ should be obtained upon the question, ‘ whether the 
School Committee can legally be required by the City government 
to perform a portion of the duties assigned by law to the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the Schools, and be debarred by the same autho- 
rity from performing the remainder of those duties.” They were 
fortunate enough to obtain the services for this task of Professor 
Joel Parker, of the Law School in this City, late Chief Jus.ice of 
New Hampshire, whose able and elaborate opinion, for which he 
generously refused to take any compensation, is annexed to this 
Report. According to this opinion, all the duties enumerated in 
the Ordinance of June 9, 1846, must have been performed by the 
School Committee even if that Ordinance had not been passed, 
and cannot be taken away from them except by an act of the Le- 
gislature. 

The School Committee would much prefer to be relieved from 
the performance of all prudential duties that involve the expendi- 
ture of money. They have enough, and more than enough, to do 
in the general oversight of the schools, and in providing for able 
and efficient instruction and government therein. How long seven 
competent persons can be found, for a nominal compensation, to 
make monthly visits to each of the thirty-five schools, to give twenty 
entire days to the two semi-annual examinations, to attend fifteen 
or twenty meetings of the whole Board, to write long reports that 
require some care and research, and to answer almost daily calls 
that are made upon them in reference to matters of greater or less 
importance connected with the schools,—is a question which must 
soon be determined by experience. When it is settled, the City 
must be prepared either to see the schools fall far behind the stand- - 
ard which they have now reached, or to adopt a measure which the 
Committee think even now to be expedient; namely, to appoint a 
general Superintendent of the Schools. The services of a fully 
qualified person in such an office would be more than an equivalent 
for his salary; and in regard to these prudential duties alone, by 
systematizing the expenditures for the Schools, watching over the 
public property therein, and making the necessary arrangements in 
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season, such an officer might reduce the present cost of our schocl 
system while he was improving and raising its character. The City 
of Springfield has already tried this experiment for some years with 
gcod results. Boston has recently adopted the same course; and 
Cambridge ought not to be far behind the metropolis in any measure 
which intimately concerns the welfare of her schools. 


REPORT ON THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The whole number of scholars connected with this schcol during 
the year has been 237; during the last six months, 205. The 
average attendance for the year has been 82 per cent. ; for the last 
six months 85 per cent. When we consider that a large portion of 
the scholars live at a considerable distance from the School-house, 
and that a deduction is made in all cases for tardiness and dismissal, 
the attendance has certainly been highly creditable. 

The first subject deserving attention is the instruction. There 
are at present (close of winter term) five teachers connected with 
the school, in addition to the music teacher ; two of these nae been 
appointed during the last year. 

Mr. Smith, the master, is an able and devoted teacher, and con- 
tinues indefatigable in his efforts to raise the character of the 
school and to promote its welfare. His duties are varied and 
arduous. The school, in all its departments, is committed to his 
charge ; he must attend to its discipline and organization ; to the 
direction of an English and classical course of study; to the ex- 
amination of classes taught by the assistants; to the condition of 
the library and apparatus ; and all this in addition to the ordinary 
work of instruction. As the school acquires maturity, this variety 
of duties will be diminished, or at least more easily performed ; and 
as the means of illustrating natural science are now ample, and a 
choice library, embracing books of reference and standard works in 
various departments of literature, is open to all the pupils, it is pre- 
sumed that more attention can now be paid to the important busi- 
ness of direct teaching and drilling, than has been possible here- 
tofore. 

At the close of the summer term, Mr. Chase, the sub-master, 
resigned his office, having received the appointment of Tutor in the 
University. The Committee regretted to lose his valuable services, 
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and they rejoice to learn that, in his present position, he is labour- 
ing with the same ability and success, that marked his efforts in this 
school. The vacancy was filled by the appointment of Mr. J. B. 


Montague Gray. 
Miss Manning has been in the school from its commencement, 


and every term adds to her influence and usefulness. She is o 

highly accomplished and efficient teacher, beloved and respected by 
the scholars, and worthy in all respects of the confidence which has 
been reposed in her. Miss Bubier has been connected with the school 
since September, 1849; she is well qualified for her work, and gives 
entire satisfaction. Miss Goodhue has been in the school but three 
months, and has, during that time, discharged the duties of her 
oilice with fidelity. 

During the year there have been two public examinations of the 
school under the direction of the Committee, and one examination 
conducted entirely by the teachers, at which the Committee were 
present merely as spectators. 

The regular semi-annual examinations in August and February 
were conducted by the whole Board. The classes were examined 
principally.by the teachers. Hach class, however, was assigned to 
some member of the Committee, and he or any other member asked 
such questions and gave such directions as were deemed expedient. 
By request of the Committee, several gentlemen connected with 
the University kindly consented to be present, and to assist in the 
examination. At the close of the exercises the Committee held a 
meeting, and each member reported concerning the classes the 
examination of which he superintended. 

With regard to the examination in August, it will be sufficient to 
say, in general, that it was satisfactory, and that the several classes 
examined gave evidence of having been well taught, and of having 
made good progress. On the day succeeding the examination, there 
were exercises in reading, composition, and declamation at the City . 
Hfall. These were all of a high order, and evinced thorough training 
in these branches. At the close of these exercises, the chairman of 
the sub-committee of the High School gave a detailed statement of 
the results of the examination, after which the Hon. Edward Everett, 
having been introduced by his Honor the Mayor, addressed the 
school and the citizens who had assembled to witness the performances, 
in a speech of great eloquence and power. 
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In February, the examination in the English department was 
carried on in the upper room, and that in the Latin, Greek, and 
French languages, (excepting one of the Latin classes,) at the same 
time, in one of the lower rooms, according to the subjoined schedule : 


Urrer Room. Lower Room. 
A. M. 
FROM INSTRUCTED BY INSTRUCTED BY 

9 to 94 IV. Algebra, Miss Bubier, Greek Lessons, Mr. Gray. 
94 ** 10 I. History, Miss Goodhue, I. Latin Lessons, Miss Manning. 
10 “ 104 II. Algebra, Miss Bubier, J. Cicero, Mr. Gray. 
104 “ 11 I. Geometry, Miss Bubier, Virgil, Mr. Gray. 
11 “ 114 VI. Reading, Miss Bubier, IJ. Latin Lessons, Miss Goodhue. 
114“ 12 I. Reading, Miss Manning, I. Latin Composition, Mr. Gray. 

P. M. 
19° 2 «I. Chemistry, Mr. Smith, Xenophon, Mr. Gray. 
Qt 9h Il.) Chemistry, Mr. Smith, I. French, Miss Manning. 
24 3 J. Algebra, Miss Manning, IH. Latin Composition, Mr. Gray. 
3 “ 384 I. Nat. Philosophy, Mr. Smith, Greek Composition, Mr. Gray. 
34° 4 II. Nat. Philosophy, Mr. Smith, Il. French, Miss Manning. 
4 * 44 II. Cicero, Mr. Smith. 
44% 5 Music. 


The classical department was found in excellent condition. The 
methods of instruction pursued by the teachers are radical and 
thorough. Minute points of scholarship, such as accent and quan- 
tity, which are frequently neglected at the early stage of a prepar- 
atory course, and sometimes omitted altogether, are carefully 
attended to here from the very beginning. ‘The classes appeared 
to have clear conceptions of the subject they had studied, and the 
allusions of various kinds made by the Latin poets were fully ex- 
plained, with few or no mistakes, and little hesitation. The trans- 
lations in general were accurate, and the analysis of grammatical 
construction very thorough and complete. 

In French, both the classes examined did credit to the skill and 
fidelity of their instructer. The second class answered questions 
promptly and pronounced well. The first class, besides performing 
exercises similar to those of the second, were examined in the 
Corinne of Madame de Stael. They translated accurately, read 
the language fluently and with good pronunciation, and showed that 
they understood well the syntactical construction. ‘The sentences 
given orally by the teacher were readily and correctly translated ; 
and the exercise books, containing translations from English into 
French, exhibited care and industry. ‘The teacher of this language 
has been very successful in acquiring an unusually correct pronun- 
ciation. Probably few, except natives of the country, pronounce 
the language with more propriety. 

In the English department, some of the exercises were excellent ; 
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others not as good as could be desired. The classes in Algebra 
and Geometry did exceedingly well. In Philosophy and Chemistry, 
a portion of the pupils distinguished themselves by the readiness 
with which they answered questions and the dexterity with which 
they performed experiments. ‘The apparatus in both these branches 
has been put to a good use. ‘The effect of the recitation in History 
was Impaired by the low tone of voice which pervaded the class. 
The first class generally read with taste and intelligence, and two 
or three of them with remarkable beauty. The principal passage 
selected was a Dialogue from Shakspeare. Questions were asked upon 
the sentiment, imagery, allusions and Shakspearian peculiarities, and 
were answered remarkably well. As a critical examination upon 
an English classic, this performance was one of the most pleasing 
during the day. The Reading of the sixth class was thought to be 
but little above mediocrity. 

There was difficulty throughout all the exercises in hearing what 
was said. As this is a defect for which, in a school of this descrip- 
tion, there can be no valid excuse, it is expected that it will be 
speedily remedied. 

During the autumn, a valuable course of lectures on Botany was 
delivered before the school by Prof. Agassiz. ‘The pupils mani- 
fested much interest in these excellent lectures, and it is believed 
were greatly benefitted by them. 

A course of lectures was also given at the City Hall during the 
month of October, for the benefit of the High School, by Professor 
Agassiz, on the ‘‘ Character and Personality of the Creator as re- 
vealed in the organic world.’ This course was well attended, and 
the net proceeds amounted to $175.50. This money has not yet 
been expended, but it will probably be devoted to the formation of 
a cabinet of Natural History. Our community owe a debt of gra- 
titude to Prof. A. for his valuable and disinterested labours in 
behalf of our children, which, as it can never be repaid, ought at 
least to be thankfully acknowledged. 

The library connected with the school now numbers between 
eight and nine hundred volumes, and there are some books to be 
added to it as soon as a place can be found for them. It is open to * 
the pupils under such restrictions only as are necessary for the pre- 
‘servation of the books. The City Council with great liberality pre- 
sented to the school, at the commencement of the year, a large, 
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convenient and beautiful book-case, which is a great ornament to 
the school-room, and is as useful as it is ornamental. 

At the annual examination in August, seventy-five were admitted 
to the school. In addition to these, ten have been admitted during 
the year to advanced standing. The qualifications for admission 
and the method of examination were the same as in the previous 
year. As an impression is said to prevail that the standard of 
admission has been lowered, the fullowing table is subjoined, which 
shows the numbers presented for examination from the several schools, 
and the per centage of correct answers given by each school, includ- 
ing both the accepted and the rejected candidates :— 


Per centage of 


Presented. correct answers. 

Auburn Grammar School, 8 887 
Winthrop “ ih 3 81 
Harvard af BE 15 -768 
Broadway “ A 6 10 
Mason I $f 21 .695 
Private Schools and schools out 

of the City, 28 046 


By comparing the above table with that printed in the last an- 
nual report it will be seen, that the lowest per centage of correct 
answers at the examination for 1850, so far as the Grammar School 
were concerned, was equal to the highest of the previous year. 
The highest per centage for 1849 was 69; the highest for 1850 
was nearly 89. The lowest per centage for the present year is 
above 69. The questions proposed the present year, as a whole, 
were as difficult as those of last year. Judged by this test, then, 
it would appear that the standard has been raised and not lowered ; 
and, in addition to this, it is the opinion of the teachers that the 
junior class is the best class that has ever entered the school. 

At the beginning of the winter term, the school was so numerous: 
as to require additional accommodations. The Mixed School, kept. 
in one of the lower rooms of the High School-house, was accordingly 
removed by the subcommittee of the Second Ward to another 
place, and the room has since been occupied by a portion of the 
High School scholars. There are now seats for two hundred pupils, 
and this, it is thought, is as large a number as should be allowed 
in a school of this description. 
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We have now in successful operation a school in which both sexes 
are engaged in nearly the same course of study, which, but a few 
years since, was thought fit only for the students in our colleges. 
Although, like other human institutions, 1t unquestionably has its 
defects, it uiay be said with truth to be in good condition, and under 
judicious and efficient management. Stillit should ever be remem- 
bered, that strict vigilance and laborious effort on the part both of 
committee, teachers and pupils will be required to enable the school 
to maintain its present position, and render itself worthy to be the 
connecting link between our Grammar Schools and the University. 


In relation to the subject of reading and the study of English 
generally, the Committee, in conclusion, would offer a few sugges- 
tions. ‘There are many causes at work among us that tend power- 
fully to the corruption of speech. ‘The stream of immigration brings 
with it yearly a numerous foreign population, ill educated, or not 
educated at all, some not speaking our language, and others 
speaking only a vulgar local dialect. A large part of the daily | 
reading of the people is furnished by the newspapers; and many of 
those, which are most widely circulated, are written by persons of 
little education, less principle and no taste. ‘heir columns are 
crowded with the ebullitions of a senseless party spirit, personal 
calumny and vulgar slang; and so far as they exercise any 
influence, it is not in favor of virtue or for the diffusion of intelli- 
gence, but to excite bad passions, to pollute the mind and heart, 
and to stamp the language of daily conversation with revolting bar- 
barism. The flood of novels, cheap in price, but dear at any price, 
which constitute almost the only literature known to large classes, 
is another source of the corruption of taste as well as the perver- 
sion of moral feeling. ‘The common pronunciation is marked by 
gross imperfections. Letters and syllables are either not sounded, 
or are slurred over ina slovenly manner, which greatly impairs the 
effectiveness of our language ; and some of the prevailing intona- 
tions are bad and vulgar. ‘These are all marks not to be mistaken 
of neglected education, low taste and loose habits of thought. The 
correct and elegant use of language, on the other hand, is the surest 
indication of intellectual culture. Now'the aim of our school system 
is to secure a good degree of intellectual culture to the whole people. 
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We must look to our Common Schools to guard the rismg gener- 
ation against the degradation of the language, which so many con- 
current influences seem now to threaten. ‘The attention of the 
teachers, in all the lower grades of the schools, should be especially 
called to this subject. Faults of enunciation can be easily corrected 
at an age when the organs of speech are flexible. The exercises 
adapted to this end, which are carefully practised in some of the 
schools, should be required in the Alphabet, Middle, and Primary. 
Pupils qualified to enter the Grammar Schools should be free from 
faults of this kind, so that the time and labor of the grammar 
masters may be spent on other parts of the study of our language, 
more suitable to the higher stages of an English education—to the 
study of style, and the critical exarnination of the works or passages 
from the works of our best writers. That the highest classes in our 
Grammar Schools are fully capable of mastering these beautiful and 
most instructive studies, was demonstrated, during the recent ex- 
amination, in the instances already referred to. ‘The Committee, 
therefore, hope, that the reading and pronunciation of the English 
language will receive increased attention in all the lower schools, 
and that the masters of the Grammar Schools will thus find time for 
more exercises in the critical examination of entire works, or por- 
tions of works of those authors who belong to the classical literature 
of our language ; for instance, parts of Spenser’s Fairy Queen, the 
Paradise Lost, a play of Shakspeare, the Poems of Pope, Goldsmith, 
Bryant and Longfellow ; a good translation of the Iliad; or, in 
prose, an oration of Demosthenes or Cicero translated, a discourse of 
Burke, Webster or Everett. In other words, the suggestion is to 
introduce among the English scholars of our Grammar and High 
Schools a thorough study of our language and some of the best 
authors that have adorned it, in a method corresponding to that 
which is followed in the study of the classical languages, at school 
and college. 
SIDNEY WILLARD, Chairman ex officio. 
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PROFESSOR PARKER’S OPINION. 


CASE. 


City Ordinance 9. Passed June 9, 1846. Sect. 3rd.‘ The 
School Committee shall have the care of the school-houses of the 
City ; they shall cause the same to be repaired from time to time, 
and kept in good order; provide fuel for the schools, and all things 
necessary for the comfort of the scholars therein.” 

Ordinance passed April 9th, 1850.—‘ That that part of the 
8rd section of an ordinance relating to the power and duties of the 
School Committee, passed on the 9th day of June, 1846, which 
authorizes repairs to be made on school-houses, be and the same is 
hereby repealed.” 

Question.— Whether the School Committee can legally be re- 
quired by the City government to perform a portion of the duties 
assigned by law to the Prudential Committee of the schools, and be 
debarred by the same authority from performing the remainder of 
those duties ?”’ 


OPINION. 


The 26th section of the Charter of the City of Cambridge re- 
quires the qualified voters of the City, at the annual meeting, to 
chose seven persons for a School Committee ; and provides that this 
board, with the Mayor of the City as chairman, shall perform all such 
duties as the School Committees in towns are required by law to per- 
form. The 9th section constitutes the Mayor chairman of the 
School Committee ex-officio. 

In order to ascertain the duties and powers of this School Com- 
mittee, thus constituted, reference must be had to the general sta- 
tutes of the Commonwealth. 

The 10th section of the 23rd Chap. R. 8., enacts that the in- 
habitants of every town shall, at their annual meeting, choose, by 
written ballots, a School Committee, consisting of three, five or 
seven persons, who shall have the general charge and superinten- 
dence of all the public schools in such town. That chapter contains 
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several other sections prescribing the duties of the Committees, 
more particularly, relative to the care and superintendence of the 
schools. 

The 24th section of the same chapter further enacts, that the in- 
habitants of every town may, at any town meeting to be called for 
that purpose, divide their town into school districts and determine the 
limits of such districts ; or they may, if they think it expedient, 
carry into effect the provisions of this chapter without forming such 
districts. 

It is understood that Cambridge has long been divided into dis- 
tricts, in pursuance of this or some former statute containing, in effect, 
a similar provision. 

The 28th section enacts, that the inhabitants of the districts may, 
at any meeting called for that purpose, raise money for erecting or 
repairing school-houses in their respective districts, for purchasing 
or hiring any buildings to be used as school-houses, and land for the 
use und accommodation thereof, &c. 

And by the 32d section, the inhabitants of any town may, if they 
shall think it expedient, carry into effect the provisions of the 28th 
section, at the common expense of the town, so far as relates to pro- 
viding school-houses for the several school districts of the town, and 
the town in such case may, at any legal meeting, raise money and 
adopt all other proper measures for this purpose. 

It is not stated how the school-houses in Cambridge were erected. 
It is understood that some of them were erected at the joit expense 
of the town and districts, and that others have been erected by the 
town or city. 

The 25th section provides that every town which is divided into 
districts shall, at the annual meeting, in addition to the School Com- 
mittee for the town, choose one person resident in each school district, 
to be a Committee for that district, and to be called the Prudential 
Committee, who shall keep the school-house of such district in good 
order at the expense of the district ; and in case there be no school- 
house, provide a suitable place for the school of the district at the 
expense thereof—provide fuel and all things necessary for the com- 
fort of the scholars therein; select and contract with a school-master 
for the district; and give such information and assistance to the 
School Committee of the town, as may be necessary to aid them in 
the discharge of the duties required of them. 
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By the 26th section, In any town which shall so determine, the 
Prudential Committee may be chosen by the inhabitants of the 
several school districts to which they respectively belong, in such a 
manner as the districts may direct. 

And by the 31st section, In all cases where a Prudential Com- 
mittee shall not be chosen for any school district, the School Com- 
mittee of the town shall perform all the duties of the Prudential 
Committee thereof. 

The 45th section provides that if any school district shall neglect 
or refuse to establish a school and employ a teacher for the same, 
the School Committee of the town may establish such school, and 
employ a teacher therefor, as the Prudential Committee might have 
done. 

The 11th section contains a provision that, in any town contain- 
ing 500 families, and in which a school shall be kept for the benefit 
of all the inhabitants, as before provided in this chapter, the School 
Committee chosen under the preceding section shall perform all the 
like duties in relation to such school, the house where it shall be kept, 
and the supply of all things necessary therefor, which the Pruden- 
tial Committee of a school district may perform in such district. 

The act of April 25, 1838, has provisions for the union of dis- 
tricts for the purpose of maintaining a school for the benefit of the 
older children, authorizing the union district to raise money for 
erecting, purchasing, renting and repairing any building to be used 
as a school-house, &c. 

The 6th section enacts that the Prudential Committees of the 
respective districts forming the union district shall together consti- 
tute the Prudential Committee of the district, with all the powers of 
other Prudential Committees, in relation to the schools and school- 
houses in their respective districts. And, by the 8th section, the 
S-hool Committee of the town in which such union district may be 
located shall have the same powers and perform the same duties in 
relation to such union school, as are prescribed to them in relation to 
other schools. 

These, so far as I am aware, are all the provisions of the statutes 
important to the settlement of the question; and from these it is 
apparent that, in towns, the Prudential Committees in districts, 
where such Committees exist, have the power to keep the school- 
house in good order, at the expense of the district. No difference 
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is made in this respect on account of the mode in which the house 
was originally procured ; whether it was provided at the charge of 
the district or of the town, it seems to be a part of the duty of the 
Prudential Committee to keep it in good order, at the expense of 
the district ; for although the language of the 26th section is, the 
school-house of such district, it can hardly be construed so as to 
leave the matter without any provision, in this particular, where 
the town caused the house to be erected instead of the district. 
We may have occasion to enquire hereafter, whether houses erected 
by the town, under the provision of the 82nd section, are not, when 
erected, the houses of the district. 

If there are no Prudential Committees, then this power and duty 
is to be exercised by the School Committee, under the provisions of 
the 31st section. 

In relation to school-houses for schools kept for the benefit of all 
the inhabitants, under section 11th, this duty is to be performed by 
the School Committee. The duties and power of the Prudential 
Committee in the several districts of the City of Cambridge are 
similar to those possessed by such Committees during the existence 
of the town organization, unless changed by the charter ; and duties 
similar to those of the School Committees of towns are, by the 26th 
section of the charter, expressly imposed upon the School Committee 
of the City. This Committee is therefore to perform such duties as 
Prudential Committees may perform under the statute, when there is 
no Prudential Committee in a district, and in the other cases pro- 
vided by statute, unless there is something else to be found in the 
charter which changes the duty of the Committee in this particular. 

If I have a correct understanding of the provisions of the charter, 
there is no part of it which can be rightly construed to limit the 
power of this Committee, as given by the 26th section. 

The 2d section of the charter vests the administration of all the 
fiscal, prudential and municipal affairs of the City and the govern- 
ment thereof, in the Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council. If 
the repairs of school-houses could be regarded as within the terms 
‘ prudential and municipal affairs of the City,’ this general language 
cannot, upon any sound principles of construction, be admitted to 
limit and control the express language of the 26th section, conferring 
the powers of the School Committees. 

The same remarks may be applied to the language of the 15th 
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section, by which all the powers now vested by law in the town of 
Cambridge or in the inhabitants thereof, as a Municipal Corpo- 
ration, shall be vested in the City Council, &c. To which it may 
be added, that the town of Cambridge had no right to control the 
power and duty of the Prudential Committee to keep the school- 
houses in the districts in order, or the power of the School Commit- 
tee for the same purpose, where the statute conferred it. 

By the 16th section, the City Council has power to make such 
by-laws as towns have power to make. But towns have no power 
to make any by-law which shall take away or control the power and 
duty of the Prudential Committee, which is conferred by express 
statute. ‘Towns cannot repeal the laws of the Commonwealth in 
this particular. 

The power to fill vacancies in the Board, given by the 23d sec- 
tion, confers no authority to control the action of the Board. 

The 17th section provides that the City Council shall have the 
care and superintendence of the City buildings and all City pro- 
perty, and the power to let or sell what may be legally let or sold. 
It is under this section, if any one, that the powers of the Pruden- 
tial and School Committees to keep school-houses in order, as they 
would-exist under a town organization, are limited or taken away. 
Here the enquiry may arise—how far are the school-houses the pro- 
perty of the City? 

1. The school-houses erected or purchased by the districts are 
the property of the districts, 23 Pick. R. 69, school district vs. 
Richardson. For some purposes they may be said, perhaps, to 
hold them in trust for the town or city. Thus they are held for the 
purpose of education, and the town might perhaps have been entitled 
to them if the districts had been abolished. But being procured by 
taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the district, so long as the dis- 
trict existed, the town could not have claimed them as its property, 
and the City has no greater rights. The district organization was 
not subverted by the City charter. The districts may still raise 
money, erect and purchase school-houses, &c., and if so, they retain 
those they had before, and the Prudential Committees, where they 
exist, may keep them in order at the expense of the district. If 
there are no Prudential Committees, the School Committee may 
do the same. 

The City cannot maintain an action of trespass or a writ of entry 
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for a disseizin. The wrong would be done to the district. It seems 
clear, therefore, that such houses cannot be held to be part of the 
public property mentioned in the 17th section. 

2. In my opinion, school-houses erected or purchased with money 
raised partly by taxation upon the inhabitants of the district, and 
partly by the town, must be held to be the property of the district. 
The money of the district, where the district has been required to 
furnish part of the funds, cannot, for obvious reasons, be regarded 
as given to the town; but the portion furnished by the town may 
well be held to have been furnished in aid of the district for the 
purpose of rendering the burdens of the inhabitants of the towns 
more equal, in this respect, than they would be if all the districts 
were required to be at the whole expense of their several houses. 


3. Perhaps no one can undertake to say with certainty, in ad- 
vance of a decision of the courts, that school-houses built within and 
for the use of districts, but entirely with the money of the town or 
city, belong to the districts. It is not surprising that in such a 
mass of legislation as exists upon the subject of schools, some things 
should be left in a state of uncertainty. But the better opinion is, 
I think, that they must be regarded as the property of the districts 
for similar reasons to those indicated under the last head. Power 
was conferred on towns to build school-houses, even when divided 
into districts. They are in such cases built within the districts, and 
for the use of the districts. ‘The Prudential Committees of towns 
have the same power to keep them in order, at the expense of the 
district, that they have to keep in order houses built by districts. 
The 82d section speaks of them as provided for the districts. But 
it may not be necessary to settle this question of title to such school- 
houses. 

4. The houses of union districts erected or procured under the 
statute of 1838, if any such exist, are, of course, the property of 
the districts which erected or purchased them; and if any such 
exist in the City, the duty of keeping in order &c. is vested by 
statute in the Prudential Committee, or if no such Committee exists, 
in the School Committee. 

5. But any house erected or purchased by the town or city, 
under the provisions of the 11th section, must be the property of 
the city, and the question remains, may the School Committee 
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cause such house to be kept in order? If they may, it is not neces- 
sary to enquire into the ownership of the houses im the districts. 

Any house which thus belongs to the City must be deemed part 
of the public property, and the City Council, by the charter, has 
the care of it. But it does not follow that the School Committee 
may not act as Prudential Committee, and keep it in order, at the 
expense of the City, under the 11th section of chap. 23, as it is 
clear they might have done while under the town organization, at 
the expense of the town. ‘The town doubtless had the care of any 
such house while the town organization continued, but that could 
not affect the power of the School Committee, under the 11th sec., 
to act as a Prudential Committee in relation to such school-houses. 

The 45th sec. of the 23rd chap. shows that the general purpose 
and intent of. the statute was to secure schools, and the 25th and 
11th sections show that it was intended to give the l’rudential 
Committees and School Committees power to provide what was 
necessary for the comfort of the scholars. 

Without entering further into the argument, I am of opinion that 
the clause of the 17th section of the charter, respecting the care of » 
the public property, cannot reasonably be construed to take away any 
power which would otherwise be conferred on the School Committee 
by the 26th section. It probably had no particular reference to 
school-houses, but was intended to substitute the City authority for 
the town authority, in relation to public property generally. And 
the general care and custody of the City Council is not inconsistent 
with a power of the School Committee to keep in order. We have 
seen that this was so with regard to the care and custody of the 
town. If the power would be given by the 26th section standing 
alone, it will not be consistent with sound rules of interpretation to 
construe it as taken away by implication by another clause not 
inconsistent with it. 

In this view of the case, the ordinance of June 9, 1846, and the 
amendment to that ordinance in April 9th, 1850, are inoperative 
so far as regards the duty of the Prudential and School Committees 
to keep the school-houses in good order, and to provide fuel and all. 
things necessary for the comfort of the scholars therein. And it 
is probably not important, at this time, to enquire whether that 
part of the ordinance which purports to give the School Committee 
the care of the school-houses of the City imposes on them any duty 
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not required by the statute. It can apply only to “ the school- 
houses of the City.” 

JOEL PARKER. 
Cambridge, October 28, 1850. : 


SUPPLEMENT. 


From circumstances not necessary to be detailed, the foregoing 
opinion, as it appears upon its face, was written without precise 
information respecting the existence of districts, and the manner in 
which the school-houses in the City of Cambridge had been erected 
and held, whether by districts or by the town and City. It was 
partly from this cause that the question presented was considered with 
reference to different classes of school-houses which might exist in 
the City. 

It is now stated that the district system was abolished in October, 
1834, and the town was divided into three Wards, the boundaries 
of which were about the same as those now existing,—that the town, 
so far as it 1s learned, took possession of the old district school- 
houses without any ceremony,—that these school-houses had, for 
the most part, been built partly by the town, and partly by the 
districts, or by individuals,—that the town, in 1835, voted to dis- 
pense with the choice of a Prudential Committee, and that its duties 
be performed by the School Committee, which was done in that and 
the following years until 1840,—that in 1840, and the two next 
years, a Prudential Committee was chosen,—and that in 1848, and 
from that time until the City charter was adopted in 1846, no Pru- 
dential Committee was chosen, and no vote taken upon the subject, 
and that the duties were discharged by the School Committee, as a 
matter of course. 

It is by no means clear, from this statement, that this alteration 
was anything more than a change from one form of districts to 
another, the Wards being districts under another name. Perhaps, 
however, it may have been done under some statute provision affect- 
ing the case, for which I have at this time no leisure to search, and 
which, if it exist, it is not now material to consider. 

On the supposition that this is not to be regarded as a district 
system, which is, I think, the most favorable view for the City Coun- 
cil, I perceive no reason, in this additional statement of facts, for a 
change of dae respecting the powers of the School Committee. 
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The 24th section of the 23rd chapter, Rev. Statutes, authorizes 
the inhabitants of towns, if they think it expedient, to carry into 
effect the provisions of that chapter without forming districts. If 
the Wards, which existed in the town of Cambridge at the time of 
the passage of the Revised Statutes, and afterwards until the adop- 
tion of the City charter, are not to be regarded as districts, the 
school-houses, if any, erected in them by the town may well have 
been the property of the town. And, for the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, it may be assumed that the school-houses in the old districts, 
of which the town took possession, were the property of the town, 
and, if they now exist, are the property of the City. See 25, 
Pickering’s Reports, 70. 

The 25th section of chapter 23, R. S., as was stated heretofore, 
provides for the choice of a Prudential Committee for the districts ; 
and the 31st section enacts, that in all cases when a Prudential 
Committee shall not be chosen for any school district, the School 
Committee of the town shall perform all the duties of the Pruden- 
tial Committee. There seems to be no particular provision for the 
choice of Prudential Committees except for districts, and a question 
is thus presented,—what were the powers of the School Committee, 
in relation to the school-houses of the town, in cases where there 
were no districts in the town? I perceive no objection to the choice 
of a Prudential Committee by the town, in such cases, as was 
done by Cambridge for the three years, commencing in 1840. 
Although that specific case is omitted in the 28rd chapter, it seems 
to be within the spirit and reason of the act, as shown by the sections 
already referred to, and by the 28th and 382d sections. If that 
power existed and such Committee was not chosen, the same rule 
of construction would show that its duties should be performed by 
the School Committee, as provided in the 81st section. 

But if it should be held that the town has no authority to chose 
a Prudential Committee, when not districted, because the statute 
provides in towns only for a choice in districts, then the question 
must arise, what are the powers of the School Committee under the 
10th section of chap. 23, in those cases when the town is not dis- 
tricted? That section provides for the choice of the School Com- 
mittee, ‘ who shall have the general charge and superintendence of 
all the public schools.’’ What power is included in and given by 
“the general charge and superintendence”’ of the schools when 
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no Prudential Committee is or can be shown, if such a case exist ? 
It appears to me that, in such an enquiry, the true construction of 
this 10th section is to be found by ascertaining what is the authority 
of the School Committee in other cases where no Prudential Com- 
mittee is chosen, and this is shown not only by the 31st section, 
applicable particularly to districts where there is no Prudential 
Committee, but by the provisions of the 11th section, relating to 
schools for the benefit of all the inhabitants, and by the provision 
of the statute of 1838, relating to union districts. Under the 11th 
section, no provision being made for a Prudential Committee in re- 
lation to such schools, the School Committee is to perform the duties 
of a Prudential Committee. Under the statute of 1838, the School 
Committee are to ‘“‘ have the same powers, and perform the same 
duties, in relation to such union school, as are prescribed to them 
in relation to other schools.”” ‘The general charge and superin- 
tendence”’ of the schools may well include similar powers in rela- 
tion to any schools where there is no Prudential Committee to per- 
form the duties, and no other particular provision made for keeping 
the school-houses “in good order,’ and providing “all things 
necessary for the comfort of the scholars.”” ‘The town of Cambridge 
seems so to have understood. 

Moreover, as before stated, the 26th section of the City charter 
expressly provides that the School Committee, ‘¢ with the Mayor of 
the City as chairman, shall perform all such duties as the School 
Committees in towns are required by law to perform.” It is quite 
clear that the School Committees in towns, in all cases provided for 
in the 31st and 11th sections of chap. 23, and in the cases provided 
for also in the act of 1838, if no Prudential Committee exist for the 
union district, are required to perform such duties as Prudential 
Committees are required to perform in cases when they are chosen. 

In this view of the case, the remarks in the former opinion res- 
pecting houses owned by the town or city, under the 5th class, 
will be applicable. The care of the property given to the City 
Council by the 17th section of the charter 1s not inconsistent with 
the exercise, by the School Committee, of the powers of Prudential 
Committees, when such Committees are in existence. 


JOEL PARKER. 
Cambridge, April 22, 1851. 
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